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BOOK REVIEWS. 123 

The theoretical part of the book contains essentially the same 
matter as is contained in "The Problem of Individuality," 
though it is arranged differently, and is more complete in the 
present work. This section has been rewritten for the English 
edition. 

The translation is admirably clear. 

Bebnabd Muscio. 

Cambridge, England. 



The Future of the Women's Movement. By H. M. Swan- 
wick, M.A. With an Introduction by Mrs. Fawcett, LL.D. 
London: G. Bell & Sons, 1914. Pp. xiv, 208. 

It is a pity that this book is one of a series, for a more truthful 
title would be "A Survey of the Women's Movement" by A 
Progressive Woman, a bad phrase, but Mrs. Swanwick's own. 
However, this carping at the title of such a good book would be 
ungracious, were it not that from time to time the author has 
remembered she has been asked to become one of a series of 
prophets, and consequently gives us somewhat dull visions of the 
lines along which the women's movement will develop. This is 
to be deplored, partly because prophecy is verbal weaving we 
all like to do for ourselves, but more especially because Mrs. 
Swanwick has such an intimate knowledge of the state of affairs 
here and now, and is capable of such clear and reasoned descrip- 
tion, that we regret the pages dealing with the future. 

What is it in the women's movement that causes so many men 
and women to make for it those little daily sacrifices that are 
infinitely more wearing than one act of great self-denial — to sell 
papers at street corners, to talk to antagonistic crowds, to walk 
miles of pavement, to forego holidays? Surely no movement of 
this century demands and gets such varied services from such 
varied people. Those who are interested in discovering the 
nature of this moving force will get an admirable description of 
it in this book, which is written by a woman whose daily acts of 
service keep her in touch with the facts of the movement as well 
as its spirit. 

Nancy Catty. 

London, England. 



